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Introduction 



The demographics of U.S. public schools are changing quickly. Given the rapid growth in the 
number of linguistically and culturally diverse students nationwide (National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, 2007), educators, and school administrators can expect to serve an increasingly 
diverse student body with potentially different learning needs from those of the native English 
speaking students they may have been primarily trained to teach. Students identified as English 
language learners (EEEs) make up a significant part of this linguistically and culturally diverse 
population. Many educators and school leaders grapple with how to help EEEs learn both social 
and academic English at the same time that they are required to learn grade-level standards- 
based content (Smiley & Salsberry, 2007). Educators also often struggle with making grade- 
level content accessible for students with disabilities (Jackson & Neel, 2006). Approximately 
9% of all EEEs in U.S. public schools also have a disability (Zehler, Eleischman, Hopstock, 
Pendzick, & Sapru, 2003). 

Creating instructional adaptations for a group of students with special learning needs may not 
have been part of most mainstream educators’ and administrators’ preparation programs in the 
past (Eucas, 2000; Wakeman, Browder, Elowers, & Ahlgrim-Delzell, 2006) and few educators 
have been specifically prepared to address the instructional needs of EEEs with disabilities 
(Kohnert, Kennedy, Glaze, Kan, & Carney, 2003). Accurately differentiating between second 
language learning processes and a disability can be challenging for educators (Casey, 2006) and 
it is possible that some EEEs are over identified in particular disability categories while others 
are not identified as in need of services when, in fact, they are (cf. Albus & Thurlow, 2004; Y. 
Eiu, Ortiz, Wilkinson, Robinson, & Kushner, 2008). When EEEs are identified as having a dis- 
ability, most often they receive services for learning disabilities or speech language disabilities 
and typically these students are taught by mainstream classroom teachers for much of the school 
day (Zehler et ah, 2003). EEEs with any type of disability require specially adapted instruction 
that meets both their language learning and their disability-related needs. 

The limited amount of research on the academic achievement of EEEs with disabilities (Albus 
& Thurlow, 2004; K. Eiu, Albus, & Thurlow, 2006) shows that these students may have very low 
rates of passing standards-based content assessments, lower than both EEEs overall and students 
with disabilities overall. Eow passing rates raise concerns about the accessibility of the instruc- 
tion that EEEs with disabilities receive in the mainstream classroom. If students’ unique learn- 
ing needs are met, EEEs with disabilities have the potential to demonstrate increased academic 
achievement and to become even more successful in standards-based classrooms (Barrera, Eiu, 
Thurlow, & Chamberlain, 2006; Barrera, Eiu, Thurlow, Shyyan, Yan, & Chamberlain, 2006). 
Supporting teachers and assisting them in learning new ways of teaching and creating acces- 
sible instruction on standards-based content is a high priority for raising achievement levels for 
EEEs with disabilities. 
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According to Lucas (2000), creating school change so that more equitable academic outcomes are 
attainable by ELLs, and by implication for ELLs with disabilities as well, is a “moral obligation” 
(p. 10). Principals play key roles in creating and sustaining that change so educators have the 
skills and knowledge to meet the learning needs of all students, including EEEs with disabilities 
(Smiley & Salsberry, 2007). Doing so will require that, in addition to functioning as managers and 
parent and community liaisons, principals also act as instructional leaders (Smiley & Salsberry, 
2007). The research and teaching literature charges instructional leaders with specific roles and 
responsibilities for better serving EEEs; these are doubly important for EEEs with disabilities 
given their low rates of academic success. The roles and responsibilities include: 

• Believing and communicating the attitude that all students can learn and achieve high 
standards (Council of Chief State School Officers [CCSSO], 1996; Di Paola, Tschannen- 
Moran, & Walther-Thomas, 2004) 

• Creating positive staff attitudes toward EEEs (Eucas, 2000; Smiley & Salsberry, 2007) 
and EEEs with disabilities 

• Knowing the characteristics of EEEs, including EEEs with disabilities, and their instruc- 
tional needs (CCSSO, 1996; Thurlow, Barrera, & Zamora-Duran, 2006) 

• Increasing teachers’ understanding of EEEs (Eucas, 2000; Smiley & Salsberry, 2007) and 
ELLs with disabilities (Thurlow et ah, 2006) 

• Developing program capacity to address the needs of ELLs (Lucas, 2000; Smiley & 
Salsberry, 2007) and ELLs with disabilities (Thurlow et al., 2006) 

• Monitoring and enhancing teachers’ skills at instructing ELLs and ELLs with disabilities 
(Di Paola et al., 2004; Lucas, 2000) 

• Identifying and addressing barriers to student learning (CCSSO, 1996) 

All of these roles, in addition to the more traditional roles associated with being a manager, 
supervisor, and liaison, are vital to the success of a school. However, providing direct support to 
teachers so that they have the resources and skills to appropriately instruct students with specific 
learning needs is perhaps the most crucial role for principals in a standards-based accountability 
system (Supovitz & Poglinco, 2001). Becoming a teacher of teachers (Stein & Nelson, 2003) 
requires principals to have personal experience and expertise with diverse students, even in situ- 
ations where the size of a particular student group, such as ELLs with disabilities, is relatively 
small. 
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Previous work by the National Center on Educational Outcomes (K. Liu, Koo, Barrera, & 
Thurlow, 2008) documented that principals in 10 “successful” middle schools (defined as those 
making Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) with ELLs and students with disabilities) were knowl- 
edgeable and concerned about the special education referral process for ELLs with disabilities 
but less knowledgeable about the characteristics of appropriate instruction for these students. 
Participants often answered questions about policies and practices for ELLs with disabilities 
by referring generally to policies and practices for ELLs, indicating that they may have lacked 
knowledge of the unique learning needs of ELLs with disabilities. Several participating princi- 
pals stated that they either deferred instructional leadership for ELLs with disabilities to district 
curriculum and English as a second language (ESL)/bilingual specialists or delegated leadership 
responsibilities to an ESL/bilingual teacher in the school building. The district played a much 
stronger role in providing support to teachers in the appropriate use of instructional strategies 
for ELLs with disabilities than did the state department of education or the school. K. Liu et al. 
(2008) raised the issue of whether the delegation model of instructional leadership was appro- 
priate and useful in the participating schools that had all demonstrated success with standards- 
based outcomes. The findings suggested that more training may be required for principals on 
the specific instructional needs of students who have a combination of both language learning 
and disability-related learning needs. 

The purpose of this study was to follow up on the work of K. Liu et al. (2008) by working with 
another group of “successful” middle school principals (in schools making AYP with ELLs and 
students with disabilities) to extend the findings on instructional services and leadership for 
ELLs with disabilities. Specifically, we wanted to know about the following issues: (1) services 
and programs offered for ELLs with disabilities, (2) sources of instructional strategy informa- 
tion specific to ELLs with disabilities, and (3) the principal’s role in supporting teachers’ use 
of instructional strategies for ELLs with disabilities. 



Method 

Participants 

The research team conducted the online principal survey simultaneously with another project- 
related study that examined teacher nominated instructional strategies for ELLs with disabilities 
(Barrera, Shyyan, Liu, & Thurlow, 2008). Participating principals represented the same middle 
and junior high schools from which teacher participants were chosen for the Barrera et al. 
(2008) study. 
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Data on the number of ELLs with disabilities are not generally made available by state depart- 
ments of education, districts, or schools. Therefore, the team developed a process to identify 
schools with the greatest likelihood of serving ELLs with disabilities. Schools were selected 
using a multi-stage stratified random sampling procedure. Eirst, using data from the National 
Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition we identified 10 states with the highest and 
10 with the lowest ELL populations. Eor our purposes, the District of Columbia was included 
as a state. Erom these 20 states, 10 states (5 states with the highest and 5 states with the lowest 
ELL populations) were randomly drawn from the pool for inclusion in the first phase of grant 
project studies (Barrera et ah, 2008; Shyyan, Thurlow, & Liu, 2008). The remaining 10 states 
became locations for the principal online survey and the related study of teacher-nominated 
instructional strategies. 

Second, within each of the 10 identified states the team created a list of middle and junior high 
schools making AYP during the 2003-2004 school year. Achieving AYP is one indicator of 
success in a standards-based system and entails achieving progress goals with English language 
learners and students with disabilities. We assumed that schools achieving AYP with ELLs and 
students with disabilities had increased academic outcomes for ELLs with disabilities as well. 
Because schools can change from year-to-year in whether they make AYP, we chose a common 
year based on the data that were publicly available from states. 

Third, from the list of schools making AYP the team identified the percentage of ELLs and 
students with disabilities enrolled at each of the middle and junior high schools (grades 6-9) 
and rank ordered the schools by the size of these student subgroups. We chose the top ranked 
schools in each state as potential study sites. In some cases there were enough schools that we 
could randomly identify five schools from within this pool in which to begin study recruitment. 
In other cases, there were few, if any, schools that met all of our criteria and we contacted all 
possible study sites. 

Within a particular state, the first principal who responded and agreed to take part in the study 
was selected as a participant. In schools with more than one principal we invited all interested 
school leaders to participate. 

Two recruitment issues affected our research design. In one Western state with a large ELL 
population we were unable to secure district- level permission for school principals to participate 
despite principal interest in the study. We attempted to recruit principals from other districts in 
that state but met with similar reluctance on the part of districts. Therefore, the team decided to 
drop that state from the research study. Additionally, in one small ELL state few schools met our 
participation criteria exactly. We made the decision to recruit a high school in this state because 
9th graders attended the school and this was a grade-level included in our focus. 
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We originally began this multi-stage sampling procedure using 2003-2004 data on schools 
achieving AYP and 2003-2004 school demographic data. However, by the time this component 
of the larger project began in the summer of 2007, several of the schools we had identified as 
potential research sites no longer existed in the same structure. Some schools had restructured 
and served different grade levels, while others had become charter schools or magnet schools 
serving special populations of students and using specialized curricula (e.g., science and tech- 
nology magnet or visual and performing arts magnet). For this reason, we began the process 
of school identification again, using the 2003-2004 list of schools making AYP, along with 
2007-2008 school demographic data because 2003-2004 demographic data often were no 
longer publicly available. 

Figure 1 shows the concentration of participating principals in the four geographic regions of 
the United States. A total number of 1 1 principals (8 principals and 3 assistant principals) par- 
ticipated in this survey. Four of the schools in which they worked were located in the Northeast 
and five schools were in the South. 

Figure 1 . Location of Schooi Sites 

WEST MIDWEST 




Survey Development 

The principal survey described in this report was conducted as part of a larger project that set 
out to identify effective instructional strategies nominated by educators and administrators that 
would support improved academic achievement for middle school ELLs with disabilities in 
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grade-level standards-based instruction (Barrerra et al., 2008; Shyyan et al., 2008). One part 
of the grant project addressed ways that principals of successful middle schools (defined as 
those making AYP with ELLs and students with disabilities in 2003-2004) translated to teach- 
ers instructional strategy information specific to ELLs with disabilities. We believed that state 
standards documents would provide a limited amount of support for teachers in this area and 
teachers would require increased instructional leadership in order to create accessible grade- 
level content instruction for students with both linguistic and disability-related learning needs. 
As a first step, project staff conducted semi-structured face-to-face interviews with a purposive 
sample of 10 middle school principals during 2006. Principal interview findings were rich and 
insightful but represented only a small sample of school leaders. Therefore, the research team 
developed an online version of the principal interview, with some extensions to elicit informa- 
tion similar in nature to the information raised in the face-to-face interviews. The online survey 
focused on school level standards-based instructional efforts as well as program supports for 
ELLs with disabilities. 

The survey (see the appendix) consisted of five parts. The first part of the survey addressed 
aspects of the school demographics that provided important contextual information for under- 
standing instructional leadership practices. Principals were asked to describe the location of the 
school, the grades served, the total enrollment and the size of various subpopulations such as 
ELLs, students with disabilities, ELLs with disabilities, and students receiving free or reduced 
lunch. 

The second section included items about services and programs the school offered for ELLs 
with disabilities. Lirst, the items addressed identification procedures for ELLs with disabilities. 
Then the survey asked about services and programs for ELLs with disabilities, factors affecting 
how the school served ELLs with disabilities, and specific supports that either the state agency 
or school district provided to promote standards-based achievement of ELLs with disabilities. 

The third component of the survey elicited information about strategies contained in reading, 
math, and science curricula. Specifically, we asked about the type of curriculum used in each 
subject, whether the curricula overall provided instructional strategies aimed at supporting the 
specific learning needs of ELLs, ELLs with disabilities, and students with disabilities, and ways 
that principals facilitated implementation of these curricula. 

The fourth section dealt with strategies identified in state standards and related documents. 
Items asked about the frequency, usage, and amount of instructional strategy adaptation by 
teachers for those strategies contained in state standards-based documents. A few items ad- 
dressed the principal’s leadership in the selection of instructional strategies for teaching ELLs 
with disabilities. 
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The fifth component of the survey elicited information about participating principals’ profes- 
sional experience working as a school principal. The survey ended with a request for volunteers 
to talk with the research team by telephone to describe survey responses in more detail. 

Survey Pilot 

Before administering the survey, the team piloted it with nine middle school principals in a 
state that had not been identified as a potential research site. The pilot took place between July 
and September of 2006. Suggestions for item clarification and additional items were gathered 
from pilot survey participants. The research team then revised the survey based on the feedback 
received. 

Survey Administration 

The online survey was administered individually beginning in September of 2007 and ending in 
July of 2008. Securing the required school and district permissions sometimes required several 
weeks or months of effort per research site. As a result, as soon as all the necessary require- 
ments were met, the principals were asked to go online to a specified Web site link and fill in 
the survey at their convenience. Data collected from the survey were processed using Microsoft 
Excel. Although some respondents indicated a willingness to participate in an additional tele- 
phone interview to clarify their survey responses, this portion of the study was not completed 
due to time constraints. 



Data 

School and Student Information 

Table 1 shows demographic profiles of the schools represented by participating principals. The 
majority of principals worked in middle or junior high schools that served students in grades 
6-8 or 7-8. However, due to some variation in the way schools were configured one principal 
represented a K-8 school and an additional principal worked in a high school serving students 
in grades 9-12. There were six principals from states with small ELL populations (five in the 
South and one in the Northeast) and five principals from states with large ELL populations 
(two in the South and three in the Northeast). Geographic setting information on each school 
was obtained from the National Center for Education Statistics Common Core of Data. The 
geographic setting codes indicate the school’s location compared to populated areas (NCES, 
1998). We used what are now referred to as the “Old Locale Codes.” Since the time of the study, 
locale codes have been updated to reflect changes in the definition of rural areas (NCES, 2008). 
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Schools were located in a variety of geographic settings. However, there were no urban schools 
that met all of our participation criteria. 

Table 1. School Demographic Information 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Geographic 

Location 


Geographic 

Setting 


Grade 

Span 


Number of 
Participants 


1 


Small 


South 


Large city 


9-12 


1 


2 


Large 


South 


Urban fringe of a 
large city 


6-8 


1 


3 


Small 


South 


Large town 


6-8 


1 


4 


Small 


Northeast 


Small town 


7-8 


1 


5 


Small 


South 


Large town 


7-8 


2 


6 


Large 


Northeast 


Large town 


K-8 


2 


7 


Large 


Northeast 


MId-sIze city 


6-8 


1 


8 


Large 


South 


Urban fringe of a 
mId-sIze city 


6-8 


1 


9 


Small 


Northeast 


Small town 


6-8 


1 



Table 2 provides further contextual information about the size and student demographics of 
each school during the 2007-2008 academic year. These data may vary slightly from those for 
2003-2004 but they were commonly available for all schools in our study sample. In 2007-2008 
student enrollment figures ranged from a low of 166 students to a high of 1266 students with a 
majority of schools enrolling more than 500 students. There was also considerable variability in 
the percentage of students receiving free or reduced lunch in each school. To be consistent with 
other figures in the table, we converted the percent of students receiving free or reduced lunch 
to a whole number. In two schools more than half of the student body received free or reduced 
lunch (706 of 980 students and 697 of 1 107 students), indicating that the schools primarily served 
students from low income backgrounds. In contrast, in another school less than one fourth of 
the enrolled students were from low income backgrounds (126 of 787 students). 

All of the participating principals worked in schools that had relatively large populations of 
ELLs for those schools making AYP in the same state. However, as Table 2 shows, some of 
the schools had fewer than 10 ELLs enrolled in 2007-2008. None of the participating schools 
served more than six ELLs with disabilities and a few had no ELLs with disabilities. 
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Table 2. 2007-2008 Student Demographic Information 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Total 

School 

Enrollment 


Student-Subgroups 


Number of 
Students 
Receiving 
Free/Reduced 
Lunch 


Number of 
ELLs 


Number of 
Students 
with 

Disabilities 


Number of 
ELLs 
with 

Disabilities 


1 


Small 


475 


157 

(33%) 


7 


3 


0 


2 


Large 


1266 


519 

(41%) 


122 


212 


6 


3 


Small 


787 


126 

(16%) 


20 


30 


3 


4 


Small 


166 


43 

(26%) 


3 


0 


0 


5 


Small 


794 


262 

(33%) 


6 


50 


0 


6 


Large 


506 


142 

28% 


125 


45 


4 


7 


Large 


980 


706 

(72%) 


104 


186 


6 


*8 


Large 


1107 


697 

(63%) 


* 


* 


* 


9 


Small 


575 


132 

(23%) 


12 


47 


2 



*= Data were unavailable 



Table 3 lists the primary language backgrounds of the largest groups of ELLs in each school 
for 2003-2004, as provided by the participating principals. Many of the principals worked in 
schools that served Spanish-speaking ELLs. However, there were other languages represented, 
notably Erench and Asian languages. 
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Table 3. The Language Backgrounds of the Largest Groups of ELLs 



State 


ELL Population 


Number of 
ELLs 


Language Backgrounds of the Largest Groups of 
ELLs 


1 


Small 


7 


Spanish 


2 


Large 


122 


Spanish, French, Creole, Japanese, Burmese, 
Vietnamese 


3 


Small 


20 


Spanish 


4 


Small 


3 


French, Vietnamese, Chinese 


5 


Small 


6 


Indian (no language specified), Spanish 


6 


Large 


125 


Spanish, Vietnamese 


7 


Large 


104 


Spanish, Karen, Maay Maay 


8 


Large 


* 


Spanish 


9 


Small 


12 


Vietnamese, Chinese 



*= Data unavailable 



Principal Background 

Table 4 provides demographic information on all the participating principals. Among the 1 1 prin- 
cipals, there were 5 females (4 principals and 1 assistant principal) and 6 males (4 principals and 
2 assistant principals). These individuals had worked as a principal for between 3 and 39 years, 
with an overall mean of about 15 years. Principals’ length of tenure at their current school site 
ranged from one year to five years, with an average of about four years across participants. 

Table 4. Participants’ Demographic Information 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Participant Position 


Gender 


Years of 
Experience as a 
Principal 


Years at 
Current 
School 


1 


Small 


Principal 


Male 


10 


3 


2 


Large 


Principal 


Female 


3 


3 


3 


Small 


Principal 


Female 


17 


5 


4 


Small 


Principal 


Female 


14 


5 


5 


Small 


Assistant Principal 


Male 


3 


3 


Assistant Principal 


Male 


4 


2 


6 


Large 


Principal 


Male 


12 


5 


Assistant Principal 


Female 


6 


3 


7 


Large 


Principal 


Male 


20 


1 


8 


Large 


Principal 


Female 


4 


4 


9 


Small 


Principal 


Male 


39 


3 


Average 








15 


4 
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Services/Programs for ELLs with Disabilities 



The first section of the survey asked principals to provide information about services and pro- 
grams for ELLs with disabilities. Respondents were asked to describe policies and procedures 
used in their school for referring an ELL to special education. A summary of these responses 
is shown in Table 5. 

Table 5. School Policies, Procedures and Assessments for Referring ELLs to Special 
Education 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Findings 


1 


Small 


No response. 


2 


Large 


Same procedures as for students with learning disabilities: child study, 
teacher observation, anecdotal reports, academic and behavioral 
testing, parent conferences. 


3 


Small 


Teachers notify principal. Principal notifies district specialists. Child study 
team forms. Conduct parent conferences, teacher observation, collect 
test scores. Follow district guidelines. 


4 


Small 


No response. 


5 


Small 


Teacher and administrator contact district special education office 


6 


Large 


Same procedures to identify any students for special education: teacher 
observation, child study team, parent conferences, and assessment 
results. Follow district guidelines. Teacher notifies principal, principal 
meets with special education staff. District is notified immediately. Follow 
district procedures. 


7 


Large 


No response. 


8 


Large 


Teacher input, parent input. Student Support Team, prescribed 
diagnostic testing. 


9 


Small 


Same procedures for all students. 



Most of the principals replied that the special education identification procedures for ELLs 
with disabilities were the same as for students who were not ELLs, indicating that there were 
no unique referral or assessment practices that took into account second language learning 
processes. A few of these same respondents stated that special education referral procedures 
were established by the district. Therefore, the school followed district policies for assessing 
all students. Typically, the district procedures were similar across states: formation of a child 
study team, meetings with parents, observation of the student in the classroom, and examination 
of student assessment results. 

As shown in Ligure 2, when asked what types of programs and services were available to ELLs 
with disabilities, the majority of principals indicated that their school offered a combination of 
ESL and special education programming for English language learners with disabilities. 
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Figure 2. Services for ELLs with Disabiiities 



^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦> 

^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦> 
(♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 



□ ESL oniy (n=1) 

BESL + Speciai Education 
(n=5) 

■ Fuii inclusion (n=1) 

□ Modified Inclusion (n=1) 

□ Other (n=1) 



One school only offered ESL services to ELLs with disabilities, one offered full inclusion in a 
mainstream setting, and one offered modified inclusion. In a modified inclusion setting, a small 
number of students with disabilities might be placed in a mainstream classroom with a special 
education paraprofessional for support. The classroom teacher would plan instruction with the 
support of a special education inclusion specialist. The remaining principal indicated that the 
placement of an ELL with a disability depended on the severity of the child’s disability. “Lor 
example,” he wrote, “an ELL student with mental retardation or severe handicapping condition 
would be in a self-contained special education class. Those that are at level three ELL may be 
in regular education classes supported with a resource teacher or inclusion setting.” 

A variety of factors may influence the specific ways in which a school serves ELLs with dis- 
abilities. Ligure 3 show the factors that principals reported to play the biggest role in shaping 
services for these students. All of the participating principals reported state guidelines as an 
important service determination factor for ELLs with disabilities. Special education assessment 
procedures and district directives were also common factors. Landing, school-based manage- 
ment plans, and scheduling influenced services in a few schools. Building space and staffing 
were not reported as factors by any principals. 
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Figure 3. A List of Service Determination Factors for ELLs with Disabiiities 




■ State guidelines 

□ District directives 

□ School-based management plan 

□ Scheduling 

□ Funding 

□ Assessment procedures 



Districts and state departments of education may play a role in supporting educators through 
the provision of information and training about the instruction of students with special needs. 
We asked principals whether their district or state had provided instructional leadership in three 
particular areas: (1) distributing hard copy or electronic information on teaching ELLs with 
disabilities in standards-based classrooms, (2) sponsoring workshops and training sessions, or 
(3) collaborating with a professional organization to offer workshops and trainings. Table 6 
shows their replies. 



Table 6. Supports Provided to Promote Standards-based Achievement of ELLs with 
Disabilities 



State 


Information, 
fliers, letters, 
or web-based 
materials from... 


Workshops or 
training sessions 
directly sponsored 
by... 


Workshops or training 
sessions sponsored 
by other professional 
associations in 
collaboration with... 


No specific 
support from... 


State 

Agency 


School 

District 


State 

Agency 


School 

District 


State 

Agency 


School 

District 


State 

Agency 


School 

District 


1 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




2 




X 




X 




X 






3 


X 






X 










4 




X 














5 




X 




X 










6 


X 


X 




X 










7 


X 




X 






X 






8 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






9 


X 
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Several principals reported that both state departments of education and school districts pro- 
vided hard copy or electronic information to educators. Some had received information from 
both levels. In addition, both the school districts and the state education agencies had sponsored 
workshops or trainings, with the school district appearing to take the lead in this area. The school 
districts seemed slightly more likely than the states to collaborate with professional organiza- 
tions to provide such training. One principal indicated that his teachers received information 
and training from a state agency, but also reported that the state agency did not provide any 
specific support. 

Instructional Strategies Associated with Content Curricula 

In previous interviews with other successful middle school principals in schools making AYP 
(K. Liu et ah, 2008) some school leaders referred to instructional strategies suggested by cur- 
ricula. For this reason, we asked principals in this online survey to provide information about 
their curricula in reading, math, and science. When asked about the curricula that the school 
used, response patterns were similar across each of the three content areas. All of the principals 
reported using a school or district-developed curriculum in reading. A few respondents reported 
using a combination of a school or district-developed curriculum and commercial curriculum in 
each content area. In math and science, the majority of states again reported using a school or 
district-developed curriculum with a small number also using a commercial curriculum. Only 
one state reported using solely a commercial curriculum in math and science. 

We then asked principals whether the school used different curricula in reading, math, and sci- 
ence for ELLs, students with disabilities, and ELLs with disabilities. The patterns of responses 
were, again, very similar across states for each of the three content areas. Two states had separate 
curricula in reading and math for English language learners (only one of the two had separate 
curriculum in science for EEEs). Three other states had separate curricula in all content areas 
for students with disabilities. Three states had separate curricula only for EEEs with disabilities. 
One small state had a common curriculum in reading and math. That small state, along with 
a second small state, had only a common science curriculum for all students. These responses 
showed no discernible pattern according to whether a school was located in a state that had a 
large number of EEEs or a small number of EEEs. 

When teachers implement curricula in the classroom, instructional leaders follow up with teach- 
ers to determine whether adjustments in instruction need to be made at a building level, and an 
individual teacher level. Eigure 4 contains the follow up strategies used by the nine principals 
in this study. 
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Figure 4. Measures Used to Implement a New Curriculum 
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The most common type of follow-up procedure for principals was an administrative measure 
such as an accountability chart or performance checklist. Observations of teachers by either 
principals or district curriculum specialists were other common procedures to ensure that 
teachers were following content and instructional strategies as laid out by the curricula. One 
principal who reported using a teacher peer review process added the following comment about 
the instruction of ELLs in general: 

All new teachers are provided a mentor for peer to peer review. The “Thoughtful 
Classroom” implemented this past year encouraged peer collaboration and review of 
student work. State testing data and local assessments are used to review student status, 
i.e., progress. Administrators from Central Office have visited classrooms and conduct 
district-wide meetings specific to ELLs. This year an ELL coordinator will oversee the 
middle and high school programs, visiting schools on a regular basis. 

The remaining principal used minimal measures to follow up on curriculum implementation. 
As a last question in this section of the survey, principals were asked whether their curricula 
in reading, math, and science contained instructional strategies that were specifically aimed 
at delivering grade-level content to specific groups of students. Figures 5 and 6 contain 
information relevant to this question. The answers for math and science curricula were 
identical in each state and were, therefore, combined into one table. 
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Figure 5. Instructional Strategies Contained in Reading by Type of Student 
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Figure 6. Instructional Strategies Contained in Math and Science by Type of Student 
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Figures 5 and 6 highlight that, according to principal responses, most of the curricula used in 
these successful middle schools provided instructional strategies for the general student group. 
Strategies for ELLs were also relatively common. Several principals reported that reading, math, 
and science curricula contained instructional strategies specific to ELLs with disabilities, even 
though there were not many principals reporting that their curricula contained strategies for 
students with disabilities overall. It was not clear what these strategies for ELLs with disabilities 
were. One principal indicated a lack of familiarity with the instructional strategies contained in 
curricula in all three areas. 

Other Sources of Instructional Strategy Information 

In addition to strategies contained in content curricula, teachers may rely on other sources of 
information to learn about ways to help students with special needs achieve in grade-level instruc- 
tion. Principals or district-level staff may mandate the use of particular instructional strategies 
by all teachers. Principals in this survey provided information about strategies that they or their 
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districts mandated in reading, math, or science for students with disabilities, ELLs, or ELLs 
with disabilities. Across all of the content areas, two principals reported that they did not know, 
implying that they did not know whether the district mandated any instructional strategies for 
these groups of students. One principal was certain that neither he nor his district mandated the 
use of any strategies for these students. 

The remaining principals’ responses can be summarized as follows: 

• In reading, five or more participants reported that there were strategies mandated for 
teaching all students and for teaching ELLs. Four principals reported mandated strategies 
for teaching students with disabilities and four reported mandated strategies for ELLs 
with disabilities. 

• In math, a very similar pattern occurred. Five or more principals indicated that there were 
mandated strategies for teaching all students. Five reported mandated strategies for teach- 
ing ELLs. Four indicated there were mandatory strategies for students with disabilities 
and three said that there were strategies required for ELLs with disabilities. 

• In science, some slight differences were apparent. Again, five or more principals indi- 
cated mandatory strategies for students in general and for ELLs. Three said there were 
strategies for students with disabilities. Only one indicated there were mandatory science 
strategies for teaching ELLs with disabilities. 

A follow up item asked principals to describe the mandatory strategies that existed at the building 
or district level. Most principals (n=6) chose not to answer the question. Among the remaining 
three principals, two offered a brief description of instructional strategies in use and another 
provided a brief comment: 

Our district provides and promotes the implementation of the 7-8-9 process. ...the 7 
correlates, the 8-step process, and the 9 high yield strategies. This is to be used in all 
classrooms across all grade levels. 

Strategy one is to differentiate instruction to address the four different learning styles. 

Strategy two is to raise the use of compare and contrast activities. Strategy three is to 
modify the regular education curriculum to address pace of instruction to increase stu- 
dent understanding and retention. Strategy four relates to the Fast ForWord program to 
support literacy education for ELL’s and special education students. ...There is a gap in 
the teacher perception that they plan and use differentiated instruction versus the extent 
to which this strategy is observed in action. 

State training has provided strategies that are or have been successful. 
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None of the comments listed by principals related directly to instruction of ELLs with dis- 
abilities. 

Previous research by Albus, Thurlow, and Clapper (2007) found that some states incorporated 
instructional strategies for students from special populations into their state standards and the 
supporting documents that described standards. We asked principals about the extent to which 
teachers of ELLs with disabilities used strategies contained in the state standards and support- 
ing documents. All of the principals believed that teachers used these state-specified strategies. 
One principal in a large ELL state reported that teachers of ELLs with disabilities used state- 
specified instructional strategies extensively. Live principals reported that teachers of ELLs with 
disabilities used state-specified instructional strategies regularly. Three principals reported that 
teachers of ELLs with disabilities used these strategies somewhat. The majority of principals 
believed that teachers used the strategies as directed by the state, but then also adapted them to 
meet the needs of diverse students and combined them with strategies from other sources. 

As shown in Ligure 7, principals stated that teachers in these nine schools primarily increased 
their effectiveness at using standards-based instructional strategies through professional devel- 
opment sessions and informal exchanges with other teachers. Teachers relied to a lesser extent 
on reading professional materials such as books and Web sites, consulting research literature, 
and following recommendations from professional organizations. 

Figure 7. Methods Used by Teachers to Increase Effective Use of Instructional Strategies 
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Principals supported teachers in improving instructional practice for ELLs with disabilities by 
sending them to professional development workshops (n=6), referring teachers to the district’s 
curriculum specialists (n=5), and providing books or other materials (n=3). One principal in a 
large ELL state reported the use of an outside consultant to help develop teachers’ skills: 

An outside consultant... came into the school to provide professional development, 
trained teacher leaders for in-school Learning Clubs and worked with specific depart- 
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ments to identify strategies to raise the level of teacher effectiveness while addressing 
student learning activities through higher level learning modalities. 

Other Thoughts from Principals 

The survey finished with an open-ended item asking for any additional information on the prin- 
cipals’ efforts to help ELLs with disabilities meet academic standards. Five principals added a 
comment: 

Communicate our mission, goals, and expectations to the parents so that strategies can he 
continued at home. We do pull out groups, one-on-one instruction, reading strategies, and 
the TV Read-In Program. Once a week, we show a high interest program school-wide. 

We turn off the sound and have the students read the closed captioning. This increases 
vocabulary, comprehension, and fluency 

Collahoration among the teaching staff and their constant communication is really 
important. I do my best to listen to them and to support them. 

Constant communication with our teaching staff about our students. 

There is one important piece that is hard to measure, i.e., that the school teachers, sup- 
port staff and administration genuinely care about all of our students. Through this, we 
continue to work toward improvement of student attendance, i.e., 2007-2008 just shy 
of 93%. We promote a safe and conducive learning environment, e.g., this year reduced 
suspendable incidents by approximately 48%. In addition, our district and school has an 
excellent relationship with the Refugee Center and other community groups support- 
ing our ELL population. We will continue to examine our practices while seeking out 
researched-based initiatives that will raise our effectiveness in serving our students. 

My teachers spend a great deal of time collaborating with other educators in the building 
and in the district. Improving instructional practices for ALL students is a focus. 

We are fortunate to have well trained staff and a small number of students per teacher. 



The additional comments provided by principals largely related to school-wide strategies for 
promoting the academic achievement of all students and did not specifically pertain to the in- 
struction of ELLs with disabilities. 
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Discussion 



This study was conducted with a small number of participants, and therefore the findings are 
not generalizable. However, given a relatively small pool of middle and junior high schools with 
diverse students that were making AYP, the views of these participants are extremely important. 
They represent views from leaders who have been suceessful at increasing standards-based 
academic achievement for ELLs and students with disabilities. Our assumption was that the 
principals would also have raised academic achievement for ELLs with disabilities at the same 
time. However, even in the largest schools associated with these nine principals there were fewer 
than six identified ELL with disabilities at the time of the study. Principals’ answers to questions 
reflected the view that perhaps the group of ELLs with disabilities was not sufficiently large 
enough to have beeome a pressing concern. 

These nine school leaders often reported that they followed district special education identifi- 
cation procedures, which were the same for all students. The fact that none of these principals 
mentioned specific identification processes associated with differentiating between a disabil- 
ity and second language learning is striking. Similarly, in these sehools there was no single 
instructional program or service designed to meet the combination of language learning and 
disability -related needs of ELLs with disabilities. Rather, a blend of ESL and special education 
programming was standard practice. Typically, principals reported that the structure of services 
offered to ELLs with disabilities was primarily influenced by state guidelines, special education 
assessment procedures, and district directives. They did not report any school-level initiatives 
in place for the identification and instruction of this population of students. 

Survey respondents perceived instructional strategy information for English language learners 
with disabilities to come from four main sources: the curricula, individual principal or district 
mandated strategies, professional development opportunities provided by the district or state 
department of education, and informal teacher exchanges. Principals did mention that they 
supported teachers in developing their skills related to instructional strategy use for ELLs with 
disabilities by sending teachers to professional development workshops or referring them to 
district specialists. However, the district appeared to play the largest role in providing training 
opportunities and curriculum specialists to support teachers. 
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Conclusion 



The findings of this online prineipal survey eeho the findings of the previous prineipal inter- 
views (K. Liu et ah, 2008) in two major areas. First, prineipals seemed to be less familiar with 
the details of instructing ELLs with disabilities than they were with instructing the total group 
of students. In anecdotal comments, principals described school-wide instructional practices 
such as differentiated instruction or the use of state test data to review student progress when 
asked to provide comments relating to standards-based instruction for ELLs with disabilities. 
They indicated they were aware of diverse instructional needs, such as those pertaining to ELLs. 
Likewise, when asked what strategies were mandated by the principal or the school district for 
ELLs with disabilities, but also for ELLs and students with disabilities, many principals stated 
that there were mandated strategies but did not describe them. These types of answers indicate 
that these school leaders may lack specific knowledge and experience with the instruction of 
ELLs with disabilities. 

A second key finding that was echoed in our previous study is that these nine principals deferred 
some of their role as instructional leader for ELLs with disabilities to the district. The districts 
often provided teacher training opportunities and direct support to teachers for the instruction 
of specific groups of students in ways that the principal did not. All of the schools represented 
in this study were schools that had successfully supported increases in standards-based content 
learning for ELLs, students with disabilities, and potentially ELLs with disabilities in the past. 
Deferring part of their instructional leadership role to more knowledgeable individuals with 
greater resources may have been an efficient and effective strategy. More research is needed 
to determine the extent to which principals could provide more direct instructional leadership 
for ELLs with disabilities if they had support in learning more about the students and whether 
direct leadership from the principal would make any difference in achievement scores. 
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Appendix 



NCEO Survey for Principals 

Please take 15-20 minutes to tell us about your school and instructional strategy use that 
may benefit English language learners (ELLs) with disabilities. As you answer the survey 
questions, we would like you to think about: middle school or junior high ELLs with 
identified or suspected disabilities; ELLs with disabilities who participate in grade-level 
standards-based content instruction (e.g., those with learning disabilities, speech-language 
disabilities, emotional-behavioral disabilities, mild-moderate mental retardation); and 
all teachers who work with grade-level standards-based content instruction for ELLs 
with disabilities (e.g., content area specialists, ESL teachers, special education teachers, 
resource room teachers, etc.). 

Student and School Demographics 

1 . What grades are served in your school? 

2. How many students are enrolled in the school this year? 

3. In what kind of setting is your school located? 

□ large city (population greater than or equal to 250,000) 

□ urban fringe of a large city 

□ mid-size city (population smaller than 250,000) 

□ urban fringe of a mid-size city 

□ large town (population greater than or equal to 25,000) 

□ small town (population smaller than 25,000) 

□ rural 

□ other, please specify 

4. What percent of your total student body receive free or reduced lunch during the 

2007-08 school year? 

5. How many of the following types of students does your school currently serve? Fill 
in all the blanks 

ELLs (English Language Learners) 

Students with disabilities 

ELLs with disabilities 
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6. What are the language backgrounds of your largest groups of ELLs? Choose all that 
apply 

□ Spanish 

□ Hmong 

□ Vietnamese 

□ Native American languages 

□ Other, please specify 

Services/Programs for ELLs with Disabilities 

7. If your school identified ELLs with disabilities in the past or is likely to do it in the 

near future, what policies, procedures, or assessments do teachers use in referring an 
ELL to Special Education? Please list these below. 

8. What kinds of services are offered or can be offered in your school for ELL students 
with disabilities? 

□ ESL Program only 

□ A combination of an ESL and Special Education Programs 

□ Pull Inclusion Model: in a regular classroom with special education consultation 

□ Modified Inclusion Model: in a regular or resource room supported by general & 
special education teachers 

□ Self-contained Special Education only 

□ Other, please describe 

9. Which of the following determines how your school serves ELLs with disabilities? 
Choose all that apply 

□ State guidelines 

□ District directives 

□ School-based management plan 

□ Building space 

□ Scheduling 

□ bunding 

□ Staffing 

□ Special Education Assessment procedures 

□ Staffing 

□ Other, please specify 
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10. Please describe more specifically how these affect your school’s services for ELLs 

with disabilities. 

1 1 . What specific supports does your state agency or school district provide to promote 
standards-based achievement of ELLs with disabilities in your school? Select all that 
apply 





State 


School 




Agency 


District 


Information, fliers, letters, or web-based materials 
from your. . . 


□ 


□ 


Workshops or training sessions directly sponsored 
by your. . . 


□ 


□ 


Workshops or training sessions sponsored by other 
professional associations in collaboration with 
your... 


□ 


□ 


No specific support from your. . . 


□ 


□ 



12. Are there any other supports that your state agency or school district provides to 

promote standards-based achievement in your school? 

Reading, Math, and Science Curricula 

13. Does your school use any of the following types of curricula in reading, math, and 
science for students in general? Select all that apply 





School or District-developed 


Commercial Curriculum 


Other 


Reading 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Math 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Science 


□ 


□ 


□ 



14. Does your school diversify its curriculum for ELL students, students with 

disabilities, and ELL students with disabilities in the following content areas? Select 
all that apply 





Diversified 


Diversified for 


Diversified 


No 




for ELLs 


students with 


for ELLs with 


diversification 




only 


disabilities only 


disabilities 


in this area 


Reading 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Math 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Science 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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15. What do you do to follow up with teachers when a new curriculum is implemented? 
Select all that apply 

□ I use administrative measures such as an accountability chart or performance 
chart/checklist 

□ I observe classroom teaching 

□ I implement a peer review process among teachers 

□ I invite district-level curriculum specialists to observe classroom teaching 

□ I utilize minimal administrative measures because I trust my teachers to do their 
job 

□ Other, please specify 

16. Do your curricula in reading, math, and science contain recommended instructional 
strategies* specifically aimed at delivering grade level content to any of the 
following groups? (*Instructional strategies are purposeful activities to engage 
students in acquiring new behaviors or knowledge. These have clearly defined steps 
or a clear description of what the teacher does.) Select all that apply 





Reading 


Math 


Science 


Strategies for teaching students in general 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Specific strategies for teaching students with disabilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Specific strategies for teaching ELLs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Specific strategies for teaching ELLs with disabilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


No instructional strategies recommended 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I do not know 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Instructional Strategies 

17. Do you or does your district require any additional instructional strategies in the 
following content areas for any of the following groups beyond those contained in 
the curricula? Select all that apply 





Reading 


Math 


Science 


Strategies for teaching students in general 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Strategies for teaching students with disabilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Strategies for teaching ELLs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Strategies for teaching ELLs with disabilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


No instructional strategies recommended 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I do not know 


□ 


□ 


□ 



18. If you identified additional instructional strategies that you or your district require 
for each content area and student group in Question 17 of the survey, please describe 
each strategy below. 
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19. To what extent do teachers of ELLs with disabilities use instructional strategies that 
may be identified in state standards and related documents? 

□ Extensively 

□ Regularly 

□ Somewhat 

□ Almost never 

□ Not at all 

□ No instructional strategies contained in state standards or supporting documents 

20. How do teachers use the instructional strategies that may be contained in state 
standards and supporting documents? Select all that apply 

□ As directed by the state 

□ Adapted to meet the needs of diverse students 

□ Combined with other strategies 

□ Not used; teachers rely on their own resources to determine instructional 
strategies 

□ No strategies available in state standards and supporting documents 

21. In addition to state supported strategies how do teachers increase their own 
effectiveness in using instructional strategies to help students meet academic 
standards? Select all that apply 

□ By attending professional development sessions 

□ Through informal exchanges with other teachers 

□ By reading professional materials (e.g., books, websites, etc.) 

□ By following a set of recommendations from their professional organizations 

□ By consulting the research literature on instructional strategies 

□ Other, please explain 

22. How do you assist your teachers in selecting instructional strategies for teaching 
EEEs with disabilities? Select all that apply 

□ I refer them to our school district’s curriculum specialists 

□ I send them to professional development workshops 

□ I provide other supportive materials (e.g., books) for them 

□ Other, please specify 

23. Asa school that has been successful in meeting Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) 

requirements with all students, including EEEs with disabilities, what additional 
information would you like to share regarding your efforts to help EEEs with 
disabilities meet academic standards? 
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Demographic Information 

24. How long have you been a principal? (years) 

25. How long have you been a principal in your current school? (years) 

26. We are very interested in hearing more about what you have to say relating to 
successful instruction of ELLs with disabilities. Would you agree to participate in 
an approximately 20 minute telephone conversation with researchers to discuss the 
topics above in greater detail? We would like to hear your comments about any of 
your answers above, any specific initiatives your school or district has undertaken 
relating to instructional strategies and any targeted efforts to improve grade level 
content learning of ELLs with disabilities. 

□ Yes; I agree to talk with a researcher 

□ No, thank you; I decline to participate in an additional telephone call 
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